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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


HE close of the nation’s financial year brings usyto an end 

of uncertainties as to the national deficit. The excess of 
expenditures over receipts has been $45,825,049. This, added to 
the deficit of the year before, makes an increase of our indebtedness 
of $105,628,309 since the first beginning of a fiscal year after 
Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. Our interest-bearing indebtedness 
has increased $162,325,500 since March 1, 1893. To meet this 
evident decline in our paying power, the Democratic Congress 
effected a retrenchment to the extent of $11,390,064. On the 
Other hand, the improvement in receipts, of which we heard so 
Much in January last, resulted in a paltry increase of but $15,588,- 
145 over the revenue of the fiscal year of 1893-94. This is not 
a1 encouraging exhibit. To most countries it would mean 
impending bankruptcy. That no such fear is excited in America 
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proves the stability of our confidence in the nation which we 
decline to confound with its incompetent, rulers. 

Clearly Mr. Carlisle owes much to this confidence, however 
uncomplimentary it may be to himself. He has completed a year 
which would have wrecked any budget-maker in Europe, even 
after the largest allowance for the limits placed to his responsi- 
bility by our constitutional system. His predictions as to how 
matters would go in our incomes and outgoes have all been 
falsified. He has recommended only measures which have 
proved wasteful of our revenue. His only proposals now are 
that we should go straight on in our present spendthrift policy 
and take the consequences. He and his superior in office have 
driven even their own party into rebellion by their misplaced 
optimism and practical shiftlessness. They will neither recognize 
the gravity of the situation, nor propose any real remedy for it. 





WiTH one class, indeed, Mr. Carlisle’s policy is extraordi- 
narily popular—with the money-lenders. He has placed the 
finances of the country under their ‘‘ protection,’’ and has made 
it possible for them to extract a handsome profit out of the diffi- 
culties which the single gold standard has created. And now 
their organs begin to assure us that Mr. Carlisle should see his 
way to relieving them from the terms of their agreement with the 
Treasury. They agreed to import gold enough to re-establish the 
Treasury reserve. Is it not sufficient if they have prevented the 
export of gold to the amount specified in the bond ? 

These people are wonderfully tenacious of the letter of the 
nation’s bond, when it has made a promise to the money-lenders. 
They even insist on reading into it more than is written there. It 
says, ‘‘lawful money of the United States.’’ They say this must 
be interpreted to mean gold and nothing else, although the 
country made no such distinction between gold and silver when 
those bonds were issued. This very contract grew out of the 
refusal of Secretary Carlisle to pay out silver in redemption of 
Treasury notes, although the law authorized the payment. The 
public then shall pay beyond the terms of its agreement, but the 
money-lenders shall not be required to pay up to theirs! This is 
the policy which claims a monopoly of the honesty i in the United 
States. 


Our friends, the gold-monometallists, profess to derive great 
comfort from the action of the Kentucky Democratic Convention. 
Exactly how and why we fail to see, unless it was because they 
expected the convention to denounce the President and declare 
for the free coinage of silver. The Ledger even has the impu- 
dence to announce in its display head-lines a great victory for the 
cause of gold, and to stigmatize the minority report in favor 
of that metal as an attempt to divide the friends of sound money. 

The simple fact is that the convention decided to steer a 
middle course, so far as any declaration of principles went. It 
entirely avoided the financial issue ; used some complimentary ex- 
pressions about Mr. Cleveland ; said not a word in praise of his 
battle to keep the country from bimetallism, and talked loud and 
long about the tariff. 
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That it would have taken an attitude hostile to the single 
gold standard, if it had been forced to meet the issue, hardly 
admits of a doubt. It assumed neutrality in the face of the pres- 
sure of the President of its own party, and of his Secretary of the 
Treasury, the latter a Kentuckian of whom the State is proud. It 
declined to give them the smallest help in what they describe as a 
struggle for the honor, solvency and prosperity of the nation. It 
refused that help in the face of the influence of the conjoint body 
of Federal officeholders who had been mustered in in force to carry 
the day for gold. It distinctly voted down a report which pro- 
posed to give the President and the Secretary an indorsement for 
their financial policy. And it then proceeded to nominate to the 
Governorship the candidate who stands for bimetallism, and who 
makes common cause with Senator Blackburn in the matter of a 
national policy. Did any Kentucky convention of either party 
ever go so far in the way of repudiating an administration repre- 
senting its own way of thinking ? 








Ir is undeniable that Kentucky repudiates Mr. Cleveland and 
the single gold standard. Its silence, under the circumstances, 
is loud and vehement. It warns the President that under no cir- 
cumstances can the party which elected him be got to take its 
cues from Wall Street and the money-lenders at home and abroad. 
He, in fact, has cut loose from his party and has adopted a 
policy to which it never committed itself and never will. And 
if Kentucky, with such men as Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Watterson 
trying to stem the tide, is going over like a flood to the bimetal- 
lists, to what really Democratic State can he look for support for 
his gold-standard vagaries ? 

It is not to be denied that the President is in some respects 
more consistent than are these Kentucky Democrats. They 
refuse to indorse monometallism and yet they denounce protec- 
tion. They try to take one-half of his policy without the other. 
The two halves, however, cannot be sundered. Free trade rests 
in that worship of cheapness which the single gold-standard sup- 
plies as could no other monetary policy. Protection and bimetal- 
lism both rest on the principle that ‘‘a fair price is better than a 
low price.’’ Free trade goes on the principle that the nation has 
no business to take any action on behalf of its producing classes. 
It says that the producers are but a class, while the consumers are 
everybody, and the interests of the consumers are those of society 
and are identical with low prices. Bimetallism is a policy as dis- 
tinctly in the interests of the producing classes as is a protective 
tariff. Those who believe in the one have no right to object to 
the other. Free trade, finally, is an attempt to swing the coun- 
try away from its historic policy to one commended only by 
theories and theorists. The gold-standard policy attempts the 
same break with history, and the desertion of a policy confirmed 
by experience as the best for us and for every country which has 
followed it. 


THE observance of our chief national holiday, while not the 
most fitting and intelligent possible, yet shows no falling off in 
the popular enthusiasm for all that the Fourth of July represents. 
It is a pity that it runs so much to fireworks, which are always 
best made and most enjoyed in countries which have not much 
else to boast of. In most places the Fourth of July oration has 
died of braggadocio and inanity, which is to be regretted, as it 
offers a grand training-school for popular and instructive oratory. 


For awhile there was a sort of reaction against the patriotic 
fervors of the war, and of this Mugwumpery and Anglomania 
were the extreme symptoms. This has passed away, however, 
and the glorious Fourth is as much of a national day as it was 
half a century back. Even Decoration Day and Flag Day have 
not in the least detracted from its interest. 

It is worth remembering that the day commemorates not a 
finished achievement, but a solemn purpose. A handful of men, 
with ropes round their necks, resolved that this country ‘‘is, and 
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of right ought to be, free and independent.”” They might have 
been crushed in the effort to achieve that; more than once, in ‘he 
years which followed, it seemed likely that they would. Cauticus 
men, although soundly patriotic, thought they were too has:, 
The name of John Dickinson, whose pen had done so much ‘or 
the cause, is absent from the Declaration for that reason.  }ut 
they ‘‘ highly resolved ’’ that the time had come, and their expr:s. 
sion of that resolve is felt to be the most memorable even: of 
those seven years of war. 


Ir is worth noting that none of our movements for munici;«! 
reform seem even to aim at any permanent solution of tic 
problems of city government. A great stir is made, bad men 
are turned out, some slight changes in the management of mattcrs 
are effected, and there it stops. In New York, for instance, they 
have secured a Board of Police Commissioners chosen from both 
parties, and Mr. Roosevelt goes about the streets like a modern 
Haround al-Raschid in search of official offenders. But nob«‘y 
expects that a police board can be composed permanently of such 
materials, or cares to look beyond the immediate present to what 
is coming when the fervor of reform feeling is cooled and that (v: 
party grows waymer. 

The real duty of the hour is to ascertain why city government 
in America gets down to a low level? Why do men coagulat: 
into masses directed by a boss, instead of standing on their own 
individuality ? Is human nature worse in officeholders than 1 
other men? Is there no remediable element of evil which tens 
to make politics a scene of jobbery? Are our cities too much 
centralized ? Are our officeholders driven to organization in 
their own defense by the pending threat of expulsion from offic: 
on the defeat of the party? Is not the low level of politica! 
life traceable largely to the low level of business morality ? 


Ir is encouraging that there really seems to be a chance of 


the overthrow of the Quay dominance in Pennsylvania. The re- 
volt of Messrs. Hastings, Magee and Martin has met with a re- 
sponse beyond our expectation ; and while we distrust their count 
of noses in the coming convention, it is evident that they have a 
fighting chance, and more. It often happens, indeed, that tle 
highest ascendency of a lawless ruler is just on the eve of his 
overthrow. A few weeks ago the Legislature practically stopped 
its sessions to call upon Mr. Quay and ask his pleasure. It 
undertook to pay him the compliment it did not offer to Meade or 
Hancock or Reynolds of calling a new county by his name. The 
streets of the State’s capital rang until past midnight with songs in 
his honor. And now it seems as though he were to lose his hold 
in State politics and be consigned to an unhonored privacy. 

One reason of this is that Mr. Quay has no other hold than 
his repute for political cleverness upon his own following. Ile 
has neither character, nor intellectual power, nor personal charm. 
He is simply the boss who can “‘ take care of us all,’’ as Me songs 
ran. The minute, therefore, that he ceased to command cvnfi- 
dence as the greatest of bosses, nothing is left him. If it be seen 
that he has lost his hold in county after county, and that the three 
hostile leaders have outgeneraled him, there can be nothing {or 
him to count upon. Rats leaving a sinking ship will be nothing 
to it. 


Tue change of Ministry in England has been formally 
effected, and after some routine business the present House of 
Commons will be dissolved to make room for another. Jn the 
meantime an absurd precedent compels the new ministers to ask 
re-election on accepting office, if they be members of the House of 
Commons. The general election will not come off until later ™ 
July, or, perhaps, even in August. 

The effect of the change in the Irish situation it is not hard 
to predict. Under the Gladstone and Rosebery administratiom 
the disaffected elements in Ireland have been on their good be 
havior, All the agencies employed for popular agitation hav 
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been enlisted to keep the peace. At the same time, with the 
House of Lords in the way, it was impossible for the Liberals to 
secure any solid concessions for Ireland. In a word, the situation 
was highly favorable to England, considered as a partner in 
the Union firm. Ireland got nothing and yet kept the peace. 
England yielded nothing and yet secured quiet. All that is now 
changed, as the Irish are liberated from all obligations to follow 
an English lead, and are free to embrace that policy of ‘‘nag- 
ging,’’ in which they are past masters and which the English 
find so intolerable. The green island, therefore, will be a much 
more lively place than when the Liberals were in power, and its 
liveliness will not be of a kind the English will enjoy. 

Just at present Ireland is likely to be very much ofa thorn in 
[ingland’s side, as both English parties are living in dread of a 
great European war, in which France and Russia will be arrayed 
against the United Kingdom. With three and a half millions of 
Irishmen ready to welcome an invasion of their island from 
France, and the peril of an invasion of England itself always be- 
fore them, it is not wonderful that the English are irritable and 
ready to vote out a Ministry which lets the stock of powder in the 
Royal Arsenal run low. 


OnE of the last achievements of the Irish delegates in Parlia- 
ment has been the defeat of the proposal to erect a monument to 
Oliver Cromwell in or near the two houses of Parliament. The 
Lord Protector is the only great English ruler not thus honored, 
and if an English Parliament had the matter in hand, the vote of 
a statue would have been natural and .graceful. A more English 
Englishman never lived. He openly avowed his preference for 
a triumph of the English cavaliers over himself and his friends 
to any change in the political situation which might be effected 
from either Scotland or Ireland. And his invasion of Ireland, 
even as told by his eulogists, explains why his memory is detest- 
able tothe Irish people generally. Mr. MacCarthy is quite 
fatniliar enough with history to know all that Cromwell stood 
for. He acted, however, on solid convictions when he rallied 
the Home-rulers to vote against the statue. 

The Scotch are shorter in their memories than the Irish or 
they would have voted the same way. True, there was no mas- 
sacre of Drogheda in Scotland, and the Protector tried to con- 
ciliate the Scotch. But he rode roughshod over Scottish 
institutions ; forbade the Kirk to meet in general assembly; and 
absorbed the national Parliament into that of England without so 
much as ‘‘ by your leave.’’ But the Scotch cannot forget that he 
admitted them to the benefits of his navigation laws, which the 
Restoration Parliament refused them. 


TRUSTS AND THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


) D ireie:4 the last twenty years the growth of trusts and com- 

“ binations designed to restrict production and artificially 
raise prices has been enormous, and as these trusts have for the 
most part come into_existence and grown under the protective 
system, their birth and growth is attributed to, and by many 
said to be fostered by, the protective tariff These trusts, organized 
for the most part with a large and to'a great extent fictitious 
capital, strive to earn interest and pay dividends on this watered 
stock which represents no investment. Securing a monopoly of 
an industry and destroying all competitors, they become not only 
the sole sellers of their products, but the only buyers for the raw 
materials which they use. Thus they are able to fix both the 
Prices at which they sell, and the prices at which they buy, 
taxing the consumer on the one side and the producer on the 
other, and by combinations among themselves force down wages 
‘o a starvation level. Their extortions are unbearable and their 
evils should not be tolerated ; but it is erroneous to treat the trusts 
as the children of the protective system, and it is useless to look 
for a remedy in the annihilation of the tariff. 
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Far from fostering trusts, a true protective system destroys 
them. When not handicapped by the appreciation of gold and a 
fall in prices which counteracts in great part its benefits, a pro- 
tective tariff will not create monopolies, but on the contrary 
destroy them by developing industries and competition. By 
enabling new industries to struggle against the monopolists of 
Europe who have the great power of concentrated capital at 
their command, and who would otherwise use this power to crush 
all new industries, thus preserving their monopolies, the protective 
system has enabled us to make use of our own unequaled’ re- 
sources, to bring consumer into touch with the producer, to make 
a market for the farmer at home and thus do away with a great 
part of the loss sustained in transportation, and with the tax on 
both consumer and producer that results from the intermediary 
of supernumerary middlemen. 

Far from restricting commerce, the protective system broadens 
it; it does away with artificial channels of trade and opens natural 
ones, thus making intercourse between men free and advantageous 
and protecting both consumer and producer from the greed of the 
foreign monopolist. The aim of the British statesmen has éver 
been to prevent the growth of home industries in America; they 
have ever striven to make England the only market for our farm 
products and give her the monopoly of supplying us with manu- 
factured articles, thus enabling the British trader to profit at the 
expense of both producers and consumers The protective tariff 
enabled us to free ourselves from the extortions of foreign monop- 
olists, but the maintenance of the gold standard is rapidly reduc- 
ing us again to dependence on England, destroying the very 
benefit that protection should secure. 

Against the extortions of domestic monopolists we must seek 
other remedies; but it must be remembered that trusts are not 
fostered by the protective system, and therefore the remedy must 
not be sought in reduced duties, save in such cases where domestic 
trusts have entirely monopolized the domestic market, when it 
may bring the quickest relief to remove the protective duty. 

The real cause of the astonishing growth of trusts and the 
destruction of independent producers lies in the appreciation of 
gold and the consequent fall in prices—a fall that has made com- 
petition for a more and more restricted market so fierce that the 
competitors have been destroyed, the very fierceness of compe- 
tition putting an end to competition by destroying many inde- 
pendent producers and driving the others to form combines and 
trusts for self-preservation. 

The true remedy for the blighting growth of trusts is to re- 
move the cause, viz., depression and falling prices. By restoring 
silver to its place as money, and thus raising prices we would 
encourage production and raise up independent competitors, the 
necessity for curtailment of production in order to maintain prices 
would be removed, and the incentive to combination and the 
formation of trusts having been destroyed, they would fall to 
pieces from their own weight. 

Having undermined the trusts by restoring silver to its place 
as money, we should follow it up by legislation, treating dis- 
honest overcapitalization as a conspiracy against the public, 
making the officers of such trusts and combinations responsible 
for such overcapitalization and prohibiting exorbitant charges 
and transportation rates (only made necessary to meet the interest 
charges on watered capital), and we will free the country from the 
clutches of both domestic and foreign monopolists and trusts. 


THE BOND SYNDICATE AND THE GOLD RESERVE. 


EARLY two weeks have passed since the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate made the last and final deposit of gold in pay- 

ment for the bonds contracted for in February last, and yet there 
is still much uncertainty as to the status of the transaction. It was 
specified in the contract that at least one-half of the gold required 
to be delivered in payment for the bonds should be obtained in 
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Europe, and this would have required an importation of gold to 
the amount of $32,558,137, whereas the syndicate has only 
imported $15,545,972. It is therefore supposed by many that the 
syndicate is still under the obligation of importing some 
$17,000,000 of gold But these commentators forget that the 
syndicate has drawn exchange against the bonds sold in London, 
and that if the syndicate had not offered its drafts on London to 
those merchants and corporations indebted to English creditors, 
these same merchants and corporations would have been forced to 
export gold in settlement of their indebtedness to British manu- 
facturers and British bondholders. 

To have required the syndicate to have imported gold while 
the bullion exporters were drawing gold from the Treasury and 
shipping it to England would have been most unbusinesslike, and 
Mr. Carlisle has no doubt accepted deposits of American gold 
received by the syndicate in return for drafts on London, and 
which otherwise would have been exported in lieu of imported 
gold. If he had not done so gold would have gone both ways at 
once, the bullion dealers would have exported, gold and the 
syndicate would have bought gold in London, perhaps the 
identical gold exported by American houses, and have shipped it 
to America. It would have put the syndicate to some expense, 
but the government would not have gained. The same result 
was arrived at by the simple transfer of gold by the bullion 
exporters of New York to the syndicate. 

In the absence of any official statement and the reticence of 
the Treasury officials it is impossible to say definitely whether Mr. 
Carlisle views the contract as closed or not, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the members of the syndicate regard the contract as 
completely performed, and do not regard themselves as being under 
any further obligations to the government, as is shown by the final 
distribution among the members of the syndicate of the specie 
advanced last February. 

But while the syndicate is under no further obligation to the 
government, one clause of the contract, that which requires that 
the government first offer to the syndicate any of the bonds of the 
United States it may desire to sell on or before October 1, 1895, is 
still in force. 

Two courses are now open to the members of the syndicate : 
Ist, as a matter of policy to exert their power to maintain the gold 
reserve, or, 2d, to cause withdrawals of gold and a run on the 
Treasury, thus reducing the gold reserve and inducing President 
Cleveland to authorize another bond issue. A strong and selfish 
motive urges the members of the syndicate to this latter course, so 
that they may avail themselves of the clause of the contract still 
in force and thus secure a new issue of bonds at a great profit to 
themselves. 

But as strong as is the selfish interest that dictates this course, 
there are equally powerful and no less selfish reasons which draw 
the members of the syndicate in the other direction. The great 
Presidential fight for 1896 is already on, and the great desire and 
selfish aim of the members of the syndicate, and of the speculative 
classes in general, is to fasten the gold standard on this country. 
Another bond issue would awaken renewed discontent, would 
show the withering effects of the gold standard and give new 
strength to those who are fighting the bimetallic battle. It is, 
therefore, more than likely that the members of the old bond syn- 
dicate will abandon the prospect of immediate profit and the 
alluring bait of another bond issue, and that far from bringing on 
another crisis with its resulting contraction, they will do all in 
their power to extend credit and cause a temporary revival and 
apparent renewal of prosperity. 

For a great political battle is being fought—a campaign of 
deceit on one side and truth on the other. The gold-monometal- 
lists, relying on their unlimited resources and their ability to con- 
trol the newspapers and keep speakers on the stump, push the 
campaign of deceit aggressively and with brazen effrontery, 
ignoring or ridiculing, but never answering the arguments of their 
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opponents. Yet they recognize their weakness, and their great 
hope of victory rests in their belief that an apparent revival of 
prosperity will be mistaken by the people for a permanent a: 

natural revival. They have faith in their ability to lull the peop! 
into a feeling of security, false though it may be. 

Therefore the members of the bond syndicate are likely | 
forego immediate profit and exert their power to maintain the go 
reserve, hoping to reap a greater harvest in the future. If it we: 
not for the fear that another raid on the Treasury would arou- 
the people, a raid would be made at once and another bond iss: 
forced before October rst 


ASSUMPTIONS OF THE BOSTON “ ADVERTISER 

U NDER the heading * It Is Not True,’’ the Boston Daz/; 
verfisey sims up the arguments of the gold-monometal|is: 

as refuting the facts and arguments advanced by the bimetal]is'- 
The Advertiser sets out by denying that silver was demoneti 
in 1873, and adds that low prices are not due to the destruct 
of silver as money, quoting as proof of this the amount of si! 
in circulation. It neglects to say that our silver coinage 
present occupies the position of token coinage, and rests on 
gold basis just as much as our legal-tender notes. Later 
Advertiser admits that silver is bolstered up by gold, and is, the: 
fore, not a money metal, and then goes on to say that the mark 
value of silver cannot be controlled by establishing a legal rat 
between gold and silver, declares that the parity of the metals | 
never been maintained at any agreed ratio, and that bimetallis: 
has never been successfully established, and then adds that | 
metallism in the United States ‘‘ would mean silver-monomet 
lism, plus repudiation.”’ 

But despite the assertions of the Boston Advertiser it is a 
undoubted fact that a permanent ratio can be, and has been, su 
cessfully maintained, and this in the face of the most extraord: 
nary fluctuations in the’supply of the precious metals. To deny 
that France successfully maintained the parity at the ratio of | 
to 1, from 1803 down to 1873, shows gross ignorance. During 
these seventy years gold and silver circulated side by side, and the 
market value never varied from the mint ratio to an amount mor . 
than equal to the differences in exchange between the London \ 
other bullion markets and Paris, and to the interest accumulating 
between the time of deposit of the bullion and the return oi 


coined money to the owner, a period of about twenty days. The Ki 
French Mint never exchanged bullion for coin, but the depositor 
had to wait for his payment until his bullion had been coined Be 
As a matter of fact, the two metals were joined together and one tras 
only fluctuated with the other. the 
Thus, after the discovery of the Californian and Australian Bri 
gold deposits and the relative production of gold to silver was — 
changed from $1 of gold for $3 of silver (the relative production ae 
for the first fifty years of this century) to $1 of gold for 27 cents ‘ae 
of silver, the value of the precious metals measured in commodi of F 


ties declined considerably, but the relative ratio remained pract 
cally unchanged. 
The result of bimetallism is to increase the demand for the 


cheaper metal and decrease the demand for the dearer until the and 
equilibrium is restored. Thus, during the eight years (1850-1557 taxé 
following the discovery of the gold deposits of California an¢ sold 
Australia, the French mints coined and the French people a!” then 


sorbed 2,721,000,000 francs of gold and they parted with and ex of t] 
ported during the same period 1,127,000,000 francs of silver 





Thus by throwing about $200,000,000 of silver on the market an¢ with 
absorbing over $500,000,000 of gold France maintained the ratio mon 
in the face of the most marked divergence in the production 0! foiled 
the precious metals. mon: 

In the face of this, the mere assertion that the opening 0! 00! Tende 
mints to silver would reduce us to silver-monometallism deserve Seein 


little consideration. Where, indeed, is the silver to come {rom have 
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No great quantity of silver is 
The gold-monometallists 
But 
.imitting the existence of such a stock of silver the owners will 


that will drive out our gold ? 
ivailable for this dumping process. 
have always failed to prove the existence of any such stock. 







not part with it unless they receive something in exchange. They 
in only send silver here by taking our commodities in exchange 
it such prices as we may fix. 
The Advertiser repeats the sophistry that 
effects’’ of the opening of our mints to silver ‘‘ would be to di- 


‘ 


‘one of the first 
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minish it (the quantity of primary money) by more than one-half 


This is 


ised on the assumption that the parity between the two metals 


i1rough sending every gold coin out of circulation.”’ 


would not be restored; but admitting this pure assumption let us 
see what would follow the driving of our gold out of circulation. 


The Advertiser says our circulation would be diminished by one- 


lf. Consequently prices would fall 50 per cent. Gold would 


buy 50 per cent. more in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world. Foreigners would tumble over one another in their 
iwerness to avail of our cheap market and buy our goods. 
urse, imports would entirely cease and gold would flow back to 
our shores in such quantities as to at once restore prices in Amer- 
. to a level with prices in England and Germany. 
The Advertiser concludes by the bland assertion that the 
prosperity of the wage-earner would be destroyed by the return to 
metallism, and this in the face of the fact that the wage-earner 
The 


lot of the wage-earner has not been an easy one under the gold 


has suffered more than anyone else from the fall in prices. 


standard, and to preach of the prosperity of the workman under 
this appreciating standard is adding insult to injury. 

The assertion that no one would gain save the owner of silver 
It is 
worse than foolish to say that silver bullion would be worth $1 


bullion from the opening of our mints to silver is childish. 
to the miner and only 50 cents to the wage-earner. If the coined 
silver was only worth 50 cents to the wage-earner and the farmer 
‘could not possibly be worth any more to the owner of silver 


bullion. 
PLAYING INTO ENGLAND'S HANDS. 


W:‘ YRKING in the interest of the trading classes and prompted 
by selfish motives, it was, during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, the great aim of British statesmen to secure 
the mother country the maqnopoly of trade with her colonies. 
Following the dictates of the traders she interdicted all foreign 
mmerce with her colonies, it being her constant endeavor to 
force the thirteen colonies of North America to trade with British 
traders and with them alone. The only market legally opened to 
the products of the colonies was the British market, and to the 
British market they were restricted for their purchases. There 
was demand in France for American products, and demand in 
America for French products and the products of the Orient, but 
these mutual demands could only be satisfied through the medium 
of British traders. 

At the same time American domestic manufactures were in- 
terfered with and even trade between the different colonies pro- 
hibited. ‘Thus the consumer was separated from the producer, 
and all were forced to trade through the British monopolist, who 
taxed the producer when he bought and the consumer when he 
sold. Against this interference with trade, this attempt to make 
them the subjects, the drudges and slaves of England, the patriots 
of the thirteen colonies revolted and threw off the British yoke. 

Thus Britain failed in her effort to rule the American people 
Without regard to their own welfare and for the benefit of British 
monopolists. The effort was made openly, was seen and was 
foiled. But although baffled in their first attempt, the English 
monopolists were not disheartened ; they were not ready to sur- 
tender the richest harvest in the world without a further struggle. 
Seeiug the impossibility of succeeding openly and by force they 
have worked slowly, carefully and clandestinely. Their attack 
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not having been seen, has not been met, and now they are in the 
very act of fastening their clutches on the people for all time and 
making their position impregnable. 

Yet the American people silently permit themselves to be led 
astray by false leaders! They who pride themselves on their 
vaunted freedom and liberty, they who poured out their blood 
like water for the abolition of chattel slavery, to free 4,000,000 of 
negro slaves, now submit to the extortions of monopolies and 
trusts that control the necessaries of life with the result that the 
wage-earners can only have access to them on the terms of the 
monopolist! The same American people bend their necks to the 
worst form of slavery—slavery much worse than the negro bond- 
age, more heartless, more degrading than chattel slavery in its 
darkest form. Silently, Americans, men who would willingly 
sacrifice life and property for the maintenance of the mere name 
of Liberty, aid the British traders and those with alien interests in 
America to fasten the yoke of slavery on their necks. Unknow- 
What England could 
never accomplish openly she is accomplishing silently and with 


ingly they play into England's hands. 


the aid of the very Americans who pride themselves on their 
patriotism. 

By the destruction of our industrial and financial independ- 
ence, our political independence is being undermined, our people 
are being reduced to the condition of the English workman who 
has long been preyed upon by the English creditor classes and 
degraded to a condition of abject slavery through the unequal 
distribution of wealth 
Ruskin when he said: ‘‘ Though England is deafened with spin- 


a condition eloquently described by John 


ning wheels, her people have not clothes; though she is black 
from the digging of coal, they die of cold; and though she has 
sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger.’ 

At the 
bidding of the English creditor classes we demonetized silver, 
doubled the burden of our debts, and inaugurated a system that 
has caused a ruinous fall of prices, resulting in the reduction of 


To this condition America is rapidly being reduced. 


thousands of honest laborers to pauperism that a few rich aliens 
might gain—a system that has destroyed our industrial as well as 
our financial independence by breaking down the protective tariff. 
Blind to all our true interests, the United States, the greatest silver- 
producing country in the world, discarded silver as a money metal 
with the result that silver fell 50 per cent. So we sell to England 
our silver at about 50 cents on the dollar (67 cents an ounce), 
—silver that England must have to carry on her Eastern trade ; 
silver which goes as far in China or India to-day as it did when 
England was paying us $1.29 an ounce, with the result that the 
price of American wheat and American cotton has been forced 
down with the fall in silver. By demonetizing silver we placed 
the lever in England's hands with which to fix the price of our 
products. 

‘‘Why,’’ writes Mr. W. O. Peeples, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in a recent pamphlet, ‘‘why should England be allowed to come 
here and buy our silver bullion at about 50 cents on the dollar 
and ship it to India and swap the 50 cents’ worth of bullion for a 
bushel of wheatyand thus bring American wheat down to 50 cents ?”’ 


Is it not clear how America would directly gain by a rise in 
silver? why wheat and cotton rose immediately after the recent 
rise in silver? Yet we sacrifice our interests that the creditor 
classes, not the producing classes, of Great Britain may gain. We 
force down the price of silver with which England buys her food 
and cotton, and, consequently, force down the price of our wheat 
and cotton ; we double the burden of our debt ; we exclude our 
products from the markets of silver-using countries, while we hold 
out inducements to the same countries to sell their manufactured 
goods in our markets; we curtail production, suffer the annihila- 
tion of our producers, build up trusts and monopolies and throw 
down our protective tariff that the creditor classes of Great Britain 
may reap enormous and unearned profits. Have we not played 
into England’s hands quite long enough ? 
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WHAT YOUR GRANDSON MAY SAY. 








> H, Grandma, is it really true 
( That men did once delight 
To look on girls as goddesses 
Who dwelt upon a height? 
Oh, did they really slave for them 
And think it was but right? 


Oh, had they then no grievances 
They organized to air? 

Did they ne’er vow her tyranny 
Was more than they could bear, 

When Woman wore a petticoat 
And never cut her hair? 


Oh, were men happy subjects once 
Of an unconscious queen, 

E’er yet the sea of Progress came 
’Twixt them to intervene— 

That heavy sea in which, to-day, 
We watch her throne careen ? 


Was she a thing of beauty once, 
E’er yet she Sid affright 

A wond'ring world by blazing out 
In bloomerettes bedight— 

E’er Freedom, in her books, was made 
Synonymous with Fight ? 

Oh, Grandma, I was born too late ! 
A lump comes in my throat, 

To think that a divinity, 
On whom all men might dote, 

Died an unnatural death the day 
That Woman got a vote ! 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


‘* Going to lecture, sir,’’ she said. 

‘*And what is your subject, my pretty maid ?"’ 
‘The extinction of man, sir,’’ she said. 
‘*Then who will marry you, my pretty maid ?"’ 
‘* Superior women don’t marry,’’ she said. 


* 


No woman can ever have too many stick pins, particularly 
during the season when shirt waists and cravats are in order. 


* 


The conversion of Sir William Vernon Harcourt to temper- 
ance views is said to be largely due to the influence of his wife. 
Lady Harcourt is the daughter of the American historian, John 
Lothrop Motley. 


ae W "Goin are you going to, my pretty maid?" 


* * 


Several young women in London have started a novel and 
sensible dressmaking establishment. They take last season's 
dresses and make them over in the prevailing fashion. No en- 
tirely new dresses are made, and the charges are reasonable. 

* 

The first woman to have the title of Ensign conferred upon 
her was Mrs. Eliza B. Cutter, who carried the regimental colors 
of the brigade in which her husband was colonel at the charge on 
Fort Donelson. She died at Garfield Hospital, Washington, 
November 30, 1892. 

* 
* 

A woman angler, Miss E. T. Crosby, caught thirty-one 
trout, averaging three-quarters of a pound each, in thirty minutes 
at Rangeley Lake, Me., a few days ago. She is noted in that 
region for her skill with the rod, having earned the soubriquet of 
‘* Fly Rod ’’ by her achievements. 

* 

The Queen of Corea lives in constant dread of some disease 
which will prove fatal. A lady physician is accommodated with 
a suite of rooms in the royal palace, and is obliged to visit the 
Queen every day. When her Majesty is in the least indisposed, 
she must always remain within earshot. The doctor’s salary is 
£3,500. 

* 

A coil in the nape of the neck is invariably wild after a short 
time and requires more attention than, to speak plainly, it usually 
gets. It soils one’s collars, too, and rubs against them in such 
a way as to break the hair badly. In fact, almost the only thing 
in favor of such a manner of hairdressing is that the wearer of 
it looks much younger than with her hair worn-higher on her 
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The mother of Aubrey Beardsley, the artist of the weird!y 
symbolical school, is a gentle, old-fashioned Englishwoman, w), 
lives entirely for her son and his pretty young sister. Mr- 
Beardsley regards him with reverential admiration, but he is sa | 
not to take himself over-seriously. His mother entertains }::. 
peculiar set with as much grace and hospitality as if she real\y 
understood and liked the decadent school. 

‘ ** 


No one who aims to be even negatively agreeable in perso: 
can afford to neglect her teeth. A semi-annual visit to the dentis: 
whether she seems to need his attention or not, will save a wom.) 
money and spare her much pain. On her toilet table should be « 
spool of dental floss, some toothpicks, a bottle of listerine, toot): 
powder and a fairly hard tooth brush. The listerine is a» 
antiseptic which renders it invaluable as a tooth wash. Three 
times a day is not too often for a woman to use it. 

* 


Here are words of wisdom which should be written in letter. 
of gold and hung in every college girl’s room: ‘‘ The bedraggle:! 

corsetless, unkempt, ‘ slabsided ’ girl graduate is out of date. He: 
place is being filled by a trim and taut maiden who finds it quit: 
possible to wear a smart frock and still find Greek roots and «i+ 

entangle logarithms. Mere prettiness is of course as the shiftiny 
sands, and few of us would surely wish to be remembered on), 
as a woman who ‘had been very pretty.’ But it is our first duty 
to make ourselves attractive. That fact cannot be insisted upon 
too strenuously or too often.’’ 


¥* * 


Let us take time for the good-by kiss. We shall go to the 
day's work with a sweeter spirit for it. Let us take time to speak 
kind words to those we love. By and by, when they can no longe: 
hear us, our foolishness will seem more wise than our best wis 
dom. Let us take time to be pleasant. The small courtesies 
which we often omit because they are small will some day look 
larger to us than the wealth which we have coveted or the faime 
for which we have struggled. Let us take time to get acquainted! 
with our families. The wealth you are accumulating may be a 
doubtful blessing to the son who is a stranger to you. Your 
beautifully kept house, busy mother, can never be a home to tlic 
daughter whom you have no time to caress. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


ULPHUROUS (not sulphuric) acid is a good remedy for ring 
worm. The pure acid should be applied twice a day. 


* 


Here's a lotion for use in case of ivy-poisoning. Apply it 
several times daily: Calamine powder, 1 dram; oxide of zinc, ? 
drams; glycerine, 2 drams; rose water, 4 ounces. 

* 


Lots of boys and girls, and older folk too, are frequently 
troubled with hives. Take one teaspoonful of aromatic syrup of 
rhubarb, and repeat the dose in three hours if necessary. For tlie 
itching apply a lotion composed of one part of water of ammonia, 
one part of spirit of camphor and two parts of alcohol. 

* 


The period of infection in certain diseases is as follows : 

Whooping Cough.—Six weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if all cough has ceased. . 

Smallpox.—Six weeks from the commencement of the dis- 
ease, if every scab has fallen off. 

Mumps.—Three weeks from the commencement of the «is 
ease, if all swelling has subsided. 

Chicken Pox.—Three weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if every scab has fallen off. 

Typhus.— Four weeks from the commencement of the disease, 
if strength is re-established. ‘ 

Typhoid.—Six weeks from the commencement of the dis<as¢. 
if strength is re-established. ' 

Measles.—Three weeks from the comniencement of the «is 
ease, if all rash and cough have ceased. 

Scarlet Fever. Six weeks after the commencement o: the 
disease, if the peeling has ceased and there is no sore nose. _ 

Diphtheria.—Six weeks from the commencement of the dis- 
ease, if sore throat and other signs of the disease have disap 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT. 


“HE HON. J. STERLING MORTON, UNITED STATES 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AND MR. ED- 
WARD STERN, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE A TILT. 


BIMETALLISM VERSUS MONOMETALLISM. 


INTINUATION OF THE CONTROVERSY OR DISCUSSION 
OF THE SILVER QUESTION—A COURTEOUS INTER 
CHANGE OF THE VIEWS ON EITHER SIDE. 


FIGURES THAT TELL THEIR OWN STORY. 


T= AMERICAN publishes herewith another batch of the 

highly interesting and instructive correspondence between 
the Hon. J. S. Morton, United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Edward Stern, of Philadelphia, on the silver question. 
The early letters on this subject, which passed between these 
gentlemen and which appeared in the issue of THe AMERICAN of 
the 22d ult., have excited considerable attention in almost every 
section of the country: 


SECRETARY MORTON’S REJOINDER. 


JUNE 19, 1895. 
EDWARD STERN, EsoQ-, 


4024 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 1 hasten to reply to your communication of the 
:Sth, and to inform you that it was not written for publication 
and that I'am not writing this for publication, and, furthermore, 
that I desire you to suppress the publication of my former letter 
to you, because it was written hurriedly and is not carefully 
enough worded for publication, while it might do very well asa 
mere expression of opinion in a private letter. 

The relation of supply to demand is the sole regulator of 
value. This inexorable law applies to gold and silver bullion, 
as it does to all other exchangeable commodities. Gold and silver 
were money long before there were any statutes relative to money. 
Statutes regulating money are the effect of money and not the 

sé Of money. But statutes cannot make those things equal 
which are not equal by nature and for which the public do not 
make equal demand. A law enacted by Congress, declaring that 
‘6 pounds of bran shall always be equal to 8 pounds of wheat, 
will have no effect in the commercial world, unless that is pre- 
cisely the ratio of exchangeability in the world of commerce, of 
bran to wheat. It is not the business of government to make 
an artificial price for wheat by creating an artificial demand 
therefor. Nor is it the business of government to make an 
art — price for silver by creating an artificial demand for that 
lelal. 

Bimetallists declare that ‘‘ gold and silver coined in unlimited 
quantities at a fixed legal ratio will circulate together and so 
enlarge the circulating medium.’’ This assertion is the pith of 
the whole contention of the bimetallist. But 600 years of civilized 
experience prove it to be without foundation. In 1666 Charles II. 
opened the English Mint to the free coinage of gold and silver in 
unlimited quantities and without any charge. It was ordered by 
the mint indentures that guineas should pass current at 20 
shillings, but they were never made legal tender at that rate, and 
they were allowed to pass current at such a rate as the public chose 
0 vecetve them. Silver was the standard unit and guineas soon 
passed for 22 shillings, and it was only because they were not tied 
up in a fixed legal ratio to silver that they circulated at all. If it 
tad been attempted to have made them legal tender for 20 shillings, 
they would have instantly disappeared from circulation. The 


sily T coins became so degraded and debased that guineas rose to 
30 shillings. On the recoinage Parliament reduced their value 
gtadually and by several Treasury warrants their price was finally 
fixe’ at 21 shillings 6 pence. 
ideal system. 
Did gold and silver then circulate together ? 
Quite the reverse. 


Thus the bimetallists had their 
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All the good silver disappeared as soon as it was issued from 
the mints. It was like pouring water into a sieve. Sir Isaac 
Newton showed that the true market value of the guinea was only 
20 shillings 8 pence, and recommended that it be reduced to 21 
shillings, by way of experiment, and it might afterwards be seen 
if any further reduction was necessary. 

Parliament acted upon Sir Isaac's suggestion, and in 1717 the 
value of the guinea was reduced by proclamation to 21 shillings. 
In 1718 Parliament passed a resolution that no further changes 
should be made, and none were made until 1816. 

Here was the ideal system of the bimetallists. The mint was 
opened to all comers for the free coinage of gold and silver, with- 
out any charge, at the fixed legal rate of the guinea at 21 shillings, 
and did the result correspond to the vaticination of the bimetal- 
lists? Did gold and silver circulate together at the legal ratio? 
Did people bring their gold in large quantities to be coined at the 
fixed legal ratio? It was in all respects exactly the contrary. 
The guinea being overrated by 4 pence, drove the whole of the 
good silver out of circulation. During the whole of the century 
the silver in circulation was nothing but the basest trash. No 
one brought silver to the mint to be coined. What person of com- 
mon sense would bring his silver to the mint to be coined when 
silver was worth 12 pence in bullion and was reduced by coinage 
to the value of 9 pence? 

The master of the British Mint testified in 1816 that during 
the whole of the fifty-six years of the reign of George III. only 
64,500 pounds in silver were coined at the mint. It was in 1717 
that the custom and usage of merchants established gold as the 
sole standard of payment, and thus England became practically 
a gold-monometallic country, both for all internal transactions as 
well as for the foreign exchanges, though the effete words of bi- 
metallism were not expunged from the statute-book for another 
century. The master of the mint declared, in 1816, that the law 
merely established a legalized system which had been adopted by 
public opinion since 1717. 

The great recoinage of 1696, effected when England was in- 
volved in such stupendous difficulties, of all coins, must be held 
to be one of the most heroic economical reforms ever adopted. It 
could not have been effected without the institution of the Bank 
of England. It is said to have cost 3,000,000 pounds, and this 
vast sum was entirely wasted and thrown away from the want of 
knowledge of the rudimentary law of economics. 

Take now that period which bimetallists themselves state 
as ‘‘ The Golden Age of Bimetallism ’’—that lapse of time from 
1803 to 1873 in France. After multitudes of changes the ratio 
between gold and silver was fixed in France at about the same 
period as it was fixed in England, but in a reversed way. Silver 
was overrated and gold was underrated. Gold disappeared from 
circulation and France became practically a silver-monometallic 
country for the very same reason that England became practi- 
cally a gold-monometallic country. 

In 1803 silver was declared the standard unit, but gold and 
silver coins were freely coined at the legal ratio of 1 to 15%. 
Here, then, again was the ideal system of the bimetallists, which 
they themselves cited as their ‘‘Golden Age.’’ Did, then, gold 
and silver equally circulate together in large quantities in France 
from 1803 to 1873? It was exactly the contrary, and soon after 
1803 such moneys (guineas of silver) were brought into France as 
the plunder of foreign countries; that while the legal ratio was 
1 to 15%, the market ratio fellto1to 17. From 1803 to 1850 gold 
was constantly at a premium in France. The inevitable conse- 
quence followed : there was no gold in circulation, and when gold 
was wanted a premium had to be paid for it. 

In 1816 England adopted a single gold standard, with silver 
only as subsidiary and limited to small change. England has 
now been followed by Belgium, and, for all practical purposes, by 
France, because by permitting an unlimited issue of gold in which 
her foreign exchanges are settled, and rigorously restricting sil- 
ver, she practically is monometallic, although she allows 5-franc 
pieces to be unlimited legal-tender in her internal commerce, and 
although the illusory ratio of 15% to 1 still remains on her statute- 
book, it is practically dead. 

In addition to the countries named, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden adopted a uniform gold standard in 1876; Finland 
adopted the single gold standard in 1877; Japan, after experi- 
menting disastrously with bimetallism, adopted a single gold 
standard in 1872, with silver as subsidiary cutrency and a legal 
tender for about $10. Roumania has adopted the single gold 
standard. Russia has been accumulating large quantities of gold 
coin, with the hope of resuming business on a single gold standard 
in the future. Egypt has adopted a single gold standard. Now, 
can any reasonable man believe that all these countries, after full 
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experience for centuries of the troubles and disturbances of bi- 
metallism, having repudiated it and adopted gold-monometallism, 
that they will be moved to abandon it, and revert to the exploded 
chimera of bimetallism at the frothy rhetoric and baseless asser- 
tions of its advocates ? 

Bimetallists say that the abandonment of bimetallism caused 
financial troubles in some countries, but that is exactly the reverse 
of the truth. All the countries which were fortunate enough to 
take refuge in gold-monometallism before the terrific downfall in 
the prices of silver during recent years have found perfect safety 
but in countries like the United States, which have been long the 
paradise of currency vagarists, and in countries like India, which 
from the first adopted the wrong metal as her single standard, and 
lost the grand opportunity which she had in 1864 of retracing her 
error and establishing a single gold standard on a sound basis, 
have been very much disturbed and injured commercially. 

If States are endowed with personal feelings, those which 
have embraced the monometallic faith would be filled with that 
cynical joy which the poet tells us those who are safe on land feel 
when they see others tossed about on tempestuous waves; not, 
indeed, that it is a pleasure to see others afflicted, but because it 
is delightful to see evils from which you are yourself exempt. 
But nothing is more sweet than to hold lofty and serene positions 
well fortified by the learning of the wise, from which you may 
look down upon others and see them wandering all abroad from 
the right way. Monometallic nations hold those lofty and serene 
positions well fortified by the learning of the wise, while bimetallic 
States, still struggling in the grasp of the octopus of the bimetal- 
lists, are 

‘* Tossed on a perilous ocean 
Which clouds overshadow and billows deform."’ 


But, having given you the above from Henry Dunning Mac- 
Leod, I will not further trespass upon my own time and your 
patience. I hope that you may be instrumental in ‘‘ turning on 
the light,’’ so that your fellow-citizens will see that the mere de- 
nominational rise in the prices of commodities and wages can by 
no possibility secure for them what you say they desire—fairer 
gold prices for their products. Moreover, I trust you may keep 
constantly before those whom you would instruct the fact that 
the laws of economics are as unyielding and as inexorable in their 
operations as the laws of nature. A statute passed by the State 
of Pennsylvania declaring that the law of gravitation shall be in- 
operative when innocent children walk off of the roofs of houses, 
and that they therefore shall descend lightly like feathers, un- 
harmed, to the earth below, would be as absurd as inoperative. 
But such a statute would be just as effective as to results as a 
law declaring that 16 ounces of silver are worth 1 ounce of gold, 
when in the markets of the world to-day it requires 35 ounces of 
silver to buy 1 ounce of gold. Law cannot create value in metals 
any more than it can in real estate and portable commodities. If 
the law-making power can create values at will, then there is no 
need for further human effort or larger development of human in- 
tellect and skill. Prosperity can be enacted, thrift can be insti- 
tuted by statute, farms cultivated by joint resolutions, and harvests 
provided for by preambles. If legislation can evolve values out of 
vacuums it can create human souls. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. STERLING MorTOon. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL LETTER. 
JUNE 22, 1895. 
EDWARD STERN, Esq. 
4024 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 20th inst. is before me, and I 
hasten to say that, while I did not intend nor prepare my first 
letter to you for publication, since you have published it, together 
with your reply as you intimate, you are likewise at liberty to 
publish my second letter to you, provided you follow it with a 
copy of your letter of June 20th, which I am now, because of its 
excessive politeness and friendly frankness, answering. 

The courageous manner in which you charge me, by impli- 
cation, with having ‘‘inner views and perceptions’’ is very 
greatly appreciated. The chastizing style of your epistle when you 
say : ‘‘ You have taken an oath to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution of our forefathers, etc.,’’ and the further didactic discourse 
in which you indulge as to what the Constitution declares about 
money metals is so delicately and genteelly stated that I cannot 
refrain from admiration. Again, the satirical and vinegary style 
in which you shame an official who conducts an underhanded 
warfare against ‘‘ the explicit declarations of the basic law of our 
Union”’ elicits my sincerest eulogy. Until you informed me in 
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the communication which I am now answering I did not know 
who was authorized to speak for ‘‘ all the Democratic voters from 
Maine to Texas,’’ and now I feel all the greater diffidence in writin, 
to you, since you admit that you are the gentleman clothe: 
with such authority. The truth is that you have so frightene: 
me that I cannot harbor from this time on any ‘‘ hidden unconst: 
tutional policy.’’ 

In closing you remark that my lengthy epistle of the rot! 
which was originally intended only for your consideration, do: 
not mention or review the argument advanced in your letter o/ 
the 18th inst., and in this you are probably correct, owing, 
doubt, to my stupidity in not discovering in the said epistle a: 
argument to answer. 

Hoping that you will continue your didactic discourses upo: 
the Constitution of the United States and dwell at length on Se 
tion 10 of Article I, and likewise on Section 8 of the same artic|: 
so that every one in the country may become as familiar with th 
fundamental law of this great republic as you evidently are, | 
remain, Very respectfully yours, 

J. STERLING MorToN 


j 


MR. STERN ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 26, 1895 
J. STERLING Morton, Esq. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of 22d inst. ha’ been received. As 
soon as you produce your authority for stating that the America: 
people should have but one money metal, viz., English gold, | 
will hunt through my fireproof and produce my authority t 
speak for bimetallism in the name of the Democratic voters from 
Maine to Texas. Your letter of the 19th inst., of which you now 
so kindly permit publication, is very brilliant as a glittering lite: 
ary production, but it is not to the point at all. Have no dou! 
that your next letter will correct this radical defect. Amongst 
your glittering generalities a few important errors creepin. You 
state that in France, during the period from 1803 to 1873, 
times the market value of gold to silver was as 1to17. If you 
will specify dates, and we find that you are accurate in your state- 
ments, I will subscribe one pound of silver to the treasury of your 
gold bankers. You also state that during the above period 
the currency of France was silver alone. Will you kindly ex 
plain from what sources France procured the $1,000,000,000 gold 
indemnity exacted of her after her late unpleasantness with Ger 
many? Did the people of France contribute any considerah|: 
amount of this gold from their savings? Until your personal 
letter of 19th inst. came to hand, was not aware of the fact that 
such blissful states of prosperity existed in gold-monometal!: 
countries. In your own words these countries ‘‘ hold those lott, 
and serene positions well fortified by the learning of the wise 
etc.’’ As soon as knowledge of these facts is widely disseminated 
I expect to see a vast tide of immigration from our shores to th: 
blissful climes you so vividly picture, for here in our own countr) 
I regret to say, we see degradation, poverty and suffering on every 
side. In your next letter kindly name me, if you can, one gold 
standard nation whose farmers are not suffering intensely and 
clamoring for relief? 

Can you name one gold standard nation which has made as 
much progress in manufacturing industries as the leading nations 
which have had unlimited coinage of silver during the past 
twenty-two years? . 

Do you deny that silver alone is the only money metal usec 
by over 900,000,000 human beings ? 

Do you deny that the purchasing and debt-discharging powet 
of coined or uncoined silver has remained practically without 
variation in all silver currency countries ? 

Do you deny that it therefore necessarily follows that as gold 
buys more and more silver every gold dollar and every dollar 
of any gold-standard currency buys more and more of all of the 
products of silver currency countries ? 

Do you deny that for the last twenty-two years more and more 
of wheat and cotton have been and are being raised in silver-currency 
countries, and therefore as a given weight of gold buys more silver 
it likewise must purchase more of these great staples ? 

Do you deny that as the prices of wheat and cotton decline 
our farmers and planters are being reduced to the most deplorable 
condition? 

Do you deny that 92 per cent. of all of the products o! our 
mines, factories and forges are consumed at home? 

Do you deny that it is therefore impossible for the hundrecs 
of thousands who toil in industrial occupations to expect 2 per 
manent or true revival of prosperity until the financial position 0 
our millions of farmers and planters improves ? 
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Do you deny that so long as the market value of millions of | 
our farms is steadily declining we can expect no permanent re- 
turn of confidence, this regardless of the extent to which we add 
to our indebtedness abroad by the sale of our securities ? 

Do you deny that our manufacturers cannot be permanently 
prosperous unless our agriculturists are prosperous ? 

Do you dare to assert that our farmers and planters have 
heen, Or are, enjoying prosperity ? 

Do you deny that the principal and interest of our indebted- 
ness abroad must be met largely by the export of our staple farm 
products, and that at the low prices which have ruled, and are 
ruling, it is extremely doubtful if we are meeting the interest, let 
alone reducing the principal, of this debt? 

In your letter of 19th you state your belief in the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand in governing the prices of all 
commodities. Is not this admission in direct conflict to the state- 
ment in your letter of 17th, that ‘‘ neither the United States nor 
the law-making powers of the globe concentered can establish and 
maintain a legal ratio which is very much different from the com- 
mercial ratio? The commercial ratio of gold and silver at present 
moment is 1 to 35. It may go much lower still.’’ 

Did not the closing of the mints of India, June, 1893, depre- 
ciate silver 20 to 25 per cent. as compared with gold (decreased 
demand for silver)? Would not the reopening of the mints of 
India produce the reverse effect (increased demand for silver) ? 

Under these circumstances do you still seek to maintain the 
accuracy of the statement from your letter of 17th inst., quoted 
ibove? Either you have made a gross misstatement or you make 
the power of India more potent than that of combined con 
centered Christendom ? Which horn of this dilemma do you care 
to take hold of ? Most respectfully yours, 

EDWARD STERN. 


“BENEDIC, ANIMA MEA.” 
ARM from the stained holy panes, 
The sunset filters through : 
The organs deep-toned murmuring 
Unto my world-worn heart doth bring 
Rapt peace, both sweet and new. 


Her fair, pure face is turned away, 
But pinned upon her breast, 
My three red roses comfort me, 
By nodding fast, so I can see 
The heart throbs ’neath them pressed. 


Without, with muffled noise of strife 
The world its voice may raise ; 
Within, the vesper prayer is said, 
I bow with her my reverent head, 
At heart not prayer, but praise. 
E. M.S., im 7elerson’s Magazine. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 





T is summer in thy world, O Lord, 
And everywhere the fields are harvest white ; 
Vast crowds are waiting to receive Thy Word, 
And pitiful, blind eyes ask for Thy light. 


66 


‘* We know, for Thou has taught us, how the sad 
Coming to Thee, with life and light, are blest ; 
Shall we not go them and make them glad ? 
Is this the time for us to be at rest ?’’ 
*K 
4 
The Wesleyan Book Room authorities have acquired by pur- 
chase a MS. book of sermon notes, bound in vellum, by Dr. Adam 
Clarke. The volume contains 106 sermon notes. The book was 
given years ago to an English clergyman, who, having made good 
use of it in his own parish, has just sold it to the Book Room. 
i * 


_ The Congregationalist quotes: ‘‘ The Methodists, they pick 
them out of the gutter ; and the Baptists, they washes them ; and 
the Congregationalists, they starches them ; ’’ and adds, ‘‘ Brethren 
of the Pilgrim polity, can we ever be content with being consid- 
ered a religious starch factory ?’’ The /né/erior adds: ‘‘ And what 
do the Presbyterians do? Mostly take the starch out of them.”’ 


The old burial place attached to Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, England, has been opened by | 
the County Council as a recreation ground, to be known as Whit- | 
field Gardens. No attempt has been made to remove the remains, 
the interments having numbered about 30,000. Whitfield’s wife | 
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| exact measurements, located his grave in St. Ignace. 


9 


Besides Thibet, which has 6,000,000 of people, there are 
no missionaries in Afghanistan, Beloochistan and Turkesian, and 
missionaries have only just begun work on the edge of Arabia, 
the great Soudan in Africa, and the Congo Free State. The great 
Island of New Guinea, too, has only had a few missionaries on 
the northeast coast. Arabia has 10,000,000 people, the Soudan 
$0,000,000, and the Congo 30,000,000, so there is yet ‘‘ much land 
to be possessed."’ ; 

* 

The /nterior says : ‘‘ Our Methodist brethren, at a recent con- 
ference in New York, rejected a candidate for the ministry who 
passed a creditable examination and was of good moral character 
because he was cross-eyed. Send him to us. We want a few 
men who can get an angle on both sides of the question. Maybe 
the brethren made believe that they were afraid he would scare 
the babies—when it is more likely they did not want a man who 
could make a personal application of the text to two deacons at 


the same glance.’’ 


* Ok 


Something new, even in the matter of ‘‘ standing off’’ the 
preacher, has been discovered, and in Kansas. When the new 
dominie called on Farmer Tom Wilson, of Rock Creek, Jefferson 
County, a week or so since for a donation toward his salary, Mr. 
Wilson said he had no money, but would give two rows of pota- 
toes, each twenty rodslong. ‘‘ If the Lord wants you to get $20 
from me,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ He will water the potatoes well, and 
I will be mighty glad to have you get it; if He doesn't water 
them, I'm afraid you'll not get much.’’ 

* 

The citizens of St. Ignace, Mich., have decided to honor the 
last resting place of Father Marquette with a monument befitting 
the courage and enterprise of the explorer and missionary, who 
in 1670 established his Jesuit college, military station and mission- 
ary headquarters there. Thirty years ago Father Jacker, of St. 
Ignace, by a study of the records of Pere Marquette’s career and 
A modest 
monument has since marked the spot. Arrangements are now 
being made for a State memorial service on August 6th next. 
Following this it is proposed to crect a monument which shall 
suitably commemorate the distinguishec explorer. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


FYNO err is human ; to forgive, divine 
We'll all admit as true, of course. 
But if the sin is yours, forgiveness mine, 
I’ve noticed that it has unusual force. 


* 


The Austrian Government intends to spend 29,000,000 florins 
for new repeating rifles. 
KF 
Victor Hugo: A man is killed in Paris ; it is a murder ! 
throats of fifty thousand people are cut in the Kast; it is 
question ! 


The 
a 
* 
* 

The Brewers’ Journal says that English syndicates have $gr,- 


| 900,000 invested in American breweries, the dividend on which, 


at g per cent. last year, was $8,190,000, and was paid in gold. 
*,* 
Thackeray: It is a thought to me awful and beautiful, that 


| of the daily prayer, and of the myriads of fellow-men uttering it, 


and Toplady, author of ‘‘ The Rock of Ages,’’ were buried here. | murder we may see the consequences. 


im care and in sickness, in doubt and in poverty, in health and in 
wealth. 

It appears that the crime of murder is increasing in this 
country at an appalling rate. It is stated that the number of 
murders committed in the United States during 1892 was 6,792; 
that in 1891 the number was 5,906; in 1890, 4,290; in 1889, 
3,567. These figures tell, indeed, an ominous story which may 
well arrest the attention of thoughtful people. These murders, 
of course, have a variety of causes, but it is safe to assume that 


| chief among these causes is the use of intoxicating beverages. 


Frenzied by drink, men are prepared to commit the most 
desperate of crimes. With the widely extended saloon system in 


| this country, and the large consumption of intoxicants, we have 


given a cause, and in the alarming prevalence of crime and 
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NOTES ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 


EW YORK has another new periodical, the Song Writer. It 


is published ‘‘in the interests of song and song writers.”’ 
* 
¥ 





R. N. Johnson will be acting editor of the Century during the 

absence of Richard Watson Gilder in Europe. 
* 

Our old and valued friend, Thomas B. Connery, is giving the 
readers of Once-a- Week (New York) a most interesting history of 
American comic journalism. 

+ 

The American Bimetallist, published at Huntington, Ind., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., has just made its initial bow to the discriminat- 
ing public. It aims to be strictly non-partisan and pledges its 
best endeavors to further the cause of bimetallism. 

* 

The New York Sun wants ‘‘ tip-top, first-rate, as-good-as- 
ever-was-told, authentic stories of American game and American 
hunters '’ for its Sunday edition. Friend Dana always knows 
what he wants, never fails to get it and invariably places it before 
his readers in excellent style. 

* 

The National Harness Review truthfully declares that wide- 
awake advertisers don't know anything about dull times. Arad- 
street's says that nearly 80 per cent. of the concerns that failed in 
business were those who didn't advertise. Maybe there isn't a 
big-sized moral in that authoritative statement ? 

# 


A London religious weekly published this advertisement : 
‘* North of England—Home wanted for lady and her cat; early 
celebrations ; bracing air, etc.’’ For the benefit of non-Episco- 
palians it may be explained that the term “early celebrations ’’ 
refers to the early celebration of the Holy Communion. 


zz. 
*, 


The Mining and Scientific Press is the oldest mining journal 
on the American Continent and one of the best. It is published 
weekly at San Francisco, and contains a great deal of matter, 
newsy and otherwise, that is profitable reading for miners and 
capitalists, as well as for scientists, scholars and workers generally. 


* 
¥* 


The Tombstone (Arizona) Avcker publishes this ‘‘ retraction ”’ : 
‘* In our issue of June roth we spoke of James Munch swinging 
second hammer to Steve Johnson. Mr. Munch called on us at 
our editorial rooms, which are in our hat, and indignantly de- 
manded that we rectify our statement. It transpired that Jim 
is first hammer and that Steve Johnson is merely sweeper to Jim. 
Come again, Jim, but not until we have secured a permit to carry 
a gun,”’ 

+ 

The Farmer's Union is a progressive weekly agricultural 
journal published in Chicago, Milton George being its editor and 
manager. Its last week’s issue advises its farmer readers to 
organize for a campaign of education, and asserts that ‘‘ the inter- 
ests of the farmers are mutually in common, in a large measure, 
so that without co-operation, in the highest and best sense, they 
must necessarily come short of the highest attainments in their 
social, educational and material aftairs.”’ 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal is making a determined fight 
on behalf of the residents of that city who protest, most emphati- 
cally, against the decision of the United States Postal Department 
to spell the city’s name without the final ‘‘h.’’ The /ournal 
doesn't by any means agree that the contest is ‘‘a tempest in a 
tea-pot,’’ and declares: ‘‘ Naturally our people protest against 
this larceny of one-eighth of the name of their fair city. The 
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place began more than a century ago with eight letters, has neve: 
given up any of them, and does not propose to surrender one « 

them now, even at the dictation of the high and mighty Postal I: 

partment at Washington. It is nominated in the bond as ‘ New 
burgh.’ That is the spelling observed in all New York Stat 

documents and in all our municipal records, and so it will 

main.’’ 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


pe Sin IE Rhode Island School of Design has had 431 students o 


its class rolls this year. 
* 


The famous Spitzer collection of arms and armor was so! 
at Paris last week for nearly $320,000. 
* 
The jury of the Champs Elysees, Solon, has awarded a mec 
to Henry Wolf, the American wood engraver, for his meritoriow 


reproductions of works of great artists. 


* 


The late John Hayter, the noted portrait painter, had 
unique distinction of painting, more pretty girls than any othe: 
artist of his time. He was ninety-five when he died. 

* 
* 


At Beuron, a Benedictine abbey on the Danube, due north 
on the Lake of Constance, a new school of Catholic art has arise 
The monks have painted the decorations of the Cathedral at Co: 
stance, the frescoes of the life of St. Benedict, in the sanctuary at 
Monte Cassino, near Naples. and the life of the Blessed Virgin, i» 
the Abbey Church of Emaus, at Prague. 


MANY A STRANGE, TRUE THING. 


LAY that you are mother, dear, 
And play that papa is your beau ; 
Play that we sit in the corner here, 
Just as we used to long ago. 
Play so, we lovers two, 
Are just as happy as can be, 
And I'll say, ‘‘ I love you,’’ to you, 
And you say, ‘‘ I love you,’’ to me. 
‘* Tlove you,’’ we both shall say, 
All in earnest and all in play. 


Or, play that you are the other one 
That sometime came and went away ; 
And play that the light of years agone 
Stole into my heart again to-day. 
Playing that you are the one I knew 
In the days that never again may be. 
I'll say, ‘‘ I love you,’’ to you, 
And you say, ‘‘I love you,’’ to me. 
**T love you,’’ my heart will say, 
Tothe ghost of the past come back to-day. 


Or, play that you sought this nestling place 
For your own sweet self, with that dual guise 
Of your pretty mother in your face, 
And the look of that other in your eyes. 
So the dear old love shall live anew, 
As I hold my darling on my knee. 
And I'll say, ‘‘ I love you,’’ to you, 
And you say, ‘‘ I love you,’’ to me. 
Oh! many a strange, true thing we say 
And do when we pretend to play |! 
EUGENE FIE! 





A BULLFIGHT AT VALLADOLID. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. RENE BAZIN. | 


+ 
‘ 


VERY extensive town is this Valladolid, modern of asp« 

and one of the most important garrisons in Spain. It's 4 

live place, too; and I have seen it amid the fever of festivitic 
At 11 o'clock at night yesterday the streets were full of fine {olk 
chatting and poor folk making their beds. I have had an oppor 
tunity to observe that the wealthy Spanish women dress well, 
varying the Paris fashions to suit them, and having a way of using 
their eyes that is not atall Parisian. In Paris it is a fire of flascs: 
a gleam of lightning, blue, green, or pale yellow, quickly averted. 
The ship is warned. Here the eyes follow you a moment, staring, 
very black, somewhat haughty, and you receive the impression © 
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having been photographed. I surprised many of taese photographs 
pose, as young girls were numerous under the arcades, and 
young military officers likewise. In some instances the proof 
taken must have proved a poor one ; for the process was repeated. 
.dmired the splendor and the sort of grave, subdued passion of 
these eyes; while the lips, the carriage of the head, the flutter of 
the fan, and the grace of the whole body remained sfrritue/, ani- 
mated and smiling. Near this throng, in the square, on the edge 
of the sidewalk, venders of vegetables, peasants and well-to-do 
people from the country, who had been unable to obtain rooms in 
posadas, wrapped themselves in their blankets and went to 
sleep. Two children and their mother, venders of the melons 
‘hose pulp is eaten at the circus and rind flung at the unlucky 
»cros, had surrounded themselves with four walls of green fruit, 
|, stretched out in the middle thereof, with their heads on the 
lons, were waiting for the daybreak. Compelled to lie down 
myself on a cafe table, I envied them. The hotels had rented 
even to the very chairs of their waiting rooms. And the reason 
t all this you guess, do you not ?—Reverte, Guerrita and six 
raguas bulls ! 


- 


ont 


I had made myself a promise not to speak of bullfights, be- 
lieving it possible not to doso. But nay; quickly was I made 
aware, as I advanced into Spain, that I could not keep the 
promise. The corrida is vastly more than an amusement; it is 

institution. I do not wish to pass an opinion on anything yet 

vhile. I await Madrid and Seville. But I want, at any rate, to 

repeat some comments of the press concerning Guerrita, and to 
relate an incident about which everybody is talking to-day. 

To applaud Guerrita is no slight honor. The celebrated 
(vere has doubtless enemies and people jealous of him, who 

use him of not being classic and lacking seriousness with the 

\l, which, on his side, we can truly say, seems never to lack it. 
They murmur that high art is disappearing, but their protestations 
are lost amid the roar of applause and the clink of gold coin. 
Gutrrita is by far the busiest member of the corporation. I have 
just read that his probable gains for the not yet ended season will 

1ount to 380,000 francs; that he has this year dispatched 200 
bulls, and has still a score to slay. Since he received the a//erna- 

', since he was knighted, the number of his victims may be reck- 
oned at about 1,400 and his earnings at more than 3,000,000 

nes. Admirative appellations are invented for him, though 
one must beware of a grandiloquence that we are inclined to take 
oo seriously, and that, oftener than otherwise, is underscored by 
a little smile wherewith I am acquainted. One newspaper calls 
him ‘‘el monstruo Cordobes’’ (the monster of Cordova), another 
styles him ‘‘the sole representative of the Grand Caliph of Cor- 
dova,’’ and yet a third praises ‘‘his supreme intelligence’’ and 
declares that in the last fight he was ‘‘ Napoleonico’’ (Napoleonic). 

I saw him in the handsome arena of Valladolid, built accord- 
ing to the custom at one of the extremities of the city. He was, 
as always, refined and elegant, but nervous and out of sorts at 
the great gusts of wind and rain scurrying across the Castilian 
skies, drenching and spoiling the gold and silver-braided costumes 
an’ wetting the ground. Again and again Guerrita raised his 
anxious brow cloudward, and the audience shuddered at the 
ought of the -bullfight being interrupted. Groups of men, 
standing on the steps, pointed out the clear patches of sky be- 
tween the showers. Four bulls were already dead. Impassive in 
»ox the President seemed not to notice the signs of evident ill 
humor proffered by the espadsa. Between the fourth and fifth 
Veraguas bulls there camea pause. An enormous cloud extended 
its leaden-hued veil over half the arena. Reverte’s cvadrilla stood 
in battle array before the foril (place where the bulls are kept). 
All at once the customary clangor of bells resounds, and out 
Tushes the bull. Hardly has he crossed one-third of the arena at 
4 gallop, when he stops short, caughi, so to speak, and nailed to 
the earth by a torrent of rain. Every umbrella opens, but not a 
Souls departs. Guerrita stoops down, takes a handful of earth, 
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and throws it at Reverte’s feet. Then he beckons to the picadors 
banderilleros, and his comrade to retire at once. In a few seconds 
every red capa, embroidered cloak and pair of calves in rose-col- 
ored silk hose have vanished from the arena. The bull alone stays, 
motionless and stupid. Angry shouts arise on all sides. There 
is a rush for the doors. I am in time to see two carriage loads of 
toreros drive off in furious haste toward the city. Irate at his 
authority being thus ignored, the President sends mounted 
gendarmes in pursuit of the fugitives, who succeed in reaching 
their hotel. They are there arrested, and Guerrita, who has not 
left the Alaza de toros, is also apprehended. ‘‘ The representative 
of the Grand Caliph of Cordova”’ is lodged in jail along with his 
comrades. All Valladolid isin an uproar. Dispatches are sent 
off in every direction, and nothing is talked of save the affair of 
the afternoon. Somebody near me in a cafe announces that 
Guerrita has just forwarded a telegram to his wife to reassure her. 
At 10 o'clock at night we learn that the delinquents have been re- 
leased after being summarily questioned by the juge d’ instruction. 
The newspapers repeat the words of Guerrita. He has borne him- 
self worthily throughout the trial. His glory sets him above 
vulgar rancor. He says, as he crosses the prison’s threshold, 
‘‘ If it pleases God, I shall not the less kill the bull next year in 
the p/aza of Valladolid.’’ WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


TRAVELERS’ TERSE TALES. 

A FRENCH lady, staying in America, was wrestling with the 
English language, had made good progress, and one day 
accepted an invitation to dine. She was offered a dish that 

was new to her. Not fancying it, she declined, saying: ‘‘ Ah! 

thanks, no, monsieur. I eat only acquaintances.’’ 
* 





The Dutch are not fond of lazy people, and they have a very 
good way of curing persons who can but won't work. If a pauper 
who is able to work refuses to do so they put him in a cistern, to 
which a pump is attached, and turn on a stream of water. This 
stream flows into the cistern just slow enough to enable the lazy 
person by lively pumping to keep the water from getting over his 
head. 


* 3k 


On any special festive occasion a Chinese host sends out three 
separate invitations to his guests. The first is dispatched a couple 
of days before the banquet ; the second on the day itself, to re- 
mind the friends that they are expected without fail; and the 
third, about an hour before sitting down to table, by way of 
showing how anxiously the visitors are expected. 

ok 


An American traveler in France reports a somewhat amusing 
illustration of the French superstition with regard to the number 
thirteen. He had gone into a restaurant to dine, and began by 
ordering a dozen oysters. 

‘Jean Baptiste, the waiter, presently brought a plate of very 
small oysters, and put them down on a side table. Glancing over 
the plate, Jean Baptiste suddenly seized one of the oysters, and 
swallowed it very unceremoniously. 

‘‘Now what did you do that for?’’ asked the astonished 
American. 

‘* Thirteen oysters on the plate, monsieur.’’ 

‘* And what if they were ?’’ 

‘‘ Surely you would not think, monsieur, of inviting disaster 
by eating thirteen oysters ?’’— Youth’s Companion. 

* 


The difference between the Chinese and Europeans is brought 
out by this extract from the Rev. Arthur Smith’s book, ‘‘ Chinese 
Characteristics.’’ In China, private houses are surrounded by a 
wall, and have no windows looking on the street. Nevertheless, 
there is no domestic privacy in China. No one thinks of objecting 
to the entrance of perfect strangers through the ever-open door. 
To close the door would provoke the inquiry-: 

‘‘ What is going on within, that they are afraid to have every 
one see and hear ?”’ 

And from that moment the social doom of that family would 
be sealed. The Occidental question to an intruder would be, 
‘* What business have you here ?’’ 
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The Oriental reply would be, ‘‘ What business have you to | its obligations are payable in coin, gold or silver. The leadin, 
keep me out?’ The Chinese adage covering this matter is, ‘‘ If | speaker, Secretary Carlisle, to enforce his point that silver was not 


you would not have it known that you do it, do not do it.”’ 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


i; be 1K /all Mall Gazette has evolved this new system of measure- 
ment, which it calls Mudie measure, in honor of the great 
circulating library man in London of that name : 

Ten lines make one page, 

Ten pages make one point, 

Two points make one chapter, 

Five chapters make one episode, 

Two episodes make one volume, 

Three volumes make one tired. 

* _* 
. 

‘' The serap-book, as I have always understood it,’’ said a 
citizen, ‘‘ meant a collection of various things, poetry, recipes, 
accounts of strange events, whatever was novel and interesting in 
the view of the collector ; or it meant a collection of clippings pre- 


served by the writer of them ; but I have seen lately a scrap-book | 


of a somewhat different character which was quite novel to me, 
and certainly of great interest to those whom it concerned. This 
was a family scrap-book containing whatever had appeared in 
print about the members of the family, and extending back to a 
time before the war. Sometimes it is a simple death notice from 
among the advertisements, but telling its story perfectly to those 
who know; or it might be an obituary notice. Perhaps it is a 
paragraph telling of an accident to some member of the family or 
the illness of one; personal news contained in clippings from 
newspapers from various parts of the country as the family grew 
up and moved away ; a sort of family record that to those con- 
cerned increased in interest as the years went by.’’ 

** 

The glass blowers of ancient Thebes are known to have been 
as proficient in that particular art as is the most scientific crafts- 
man of the same trade of the present day, after a lapse of forty 
centuries of so-called ‘‘progress.’’ They were well acquainted 
with the art of staining glass, and are known to have produced 
that commodity in great profusion and perfection. Rossellini 
gives an illustration of a piece of stained glass known to be four 
thousand years old which displayed artistic taste of high order, 
both in tint and design. In this case the color is struck through 
the vitrified structure, and he mention designs struck entirely in 
pieces from one-half to three-quarters of an inch thick, the color 
being perfectly incorporated with the structure of the piece, and 
exactly the same on both the obverse and reverse sides. 

The priests of Ptah at Memphis were adepts in the glass- 
maker's art, and not only did they have factories for manufactur- 
ing the common crystal variety, but they had learned the vitrify- 
ing of the different colors and the imitating of precious stones to 
perfection. Their imitations of the amethyst and of the various 
other colored gems were so true to nature that even now, after 
they have lain in the desert sands from two thousand to four 
thousand years, it takes an expert to distinguish the genuine 
articles from the spurious. It has been shown that, besides being 
experts in glass-making and glass-coloring, they used the diamond 
in cutting and engraving glass. In the British Museum there is a 
beautiful piece of stained glass, with an engraved emblazonment 
of the monarch Thothmes III., who lived three thousand four 
hundred years ago. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ARGUMENTS URGED AGAINST 
THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, WITH NOTES. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: From the platform adopted by the recent conven- 
tion of ‘‘ sound moneyites '’ we find : 

1. They favor, in the absence of international co-operation, 
the retention of the existing gold standard. 

2. Because a change from the gold to the silver standard 
would have the effect to repudiate all public obligations to the ex- 
tent of the difference between the bullion value of the gold and 
silver dollar. 

Notr.—Existing gold standard is an assumption not war- 
ranted by the law nor the fact. United States law says that all 








demonetized by the law of 1873, says: 

‘‘We now have 397,000,000 of silver dollars circulating 
legal-tender money.’’ 

Naturally comes the question, What is standard money ’ 
Would Uncle Sam take for all dues and taxes other than })\s 
standard money, made such by his own law ? 

This legal-tender power of the silver dollar was not co 
templated by the law of February 12, 1873. It was wrenc! 
from the opposition by a vote over the President's veto, by the « 
of Secretary Carlisle in 1878 and the Stanley Matthews jo: 
resolution. 

To the extent of ‘‘ the difference in bullion value ’’ is a savi: 
clause, for the bullion and coin value would be identical unde: 
bimetallic free coinage. 

3. ‘‘ Because the commercial world would become unprofit 
able (this is turgid and must be a misprint), and our peo; 
engaged in industrial occupations would be thrown out of en 
ployment.”’ 

Norr.—The commerce of the world és unprofitable 
millions of people ave thrown out of employment for want of 1 
because of cheapening prices—gold appreciation. 

4. ‘‘Because there is not a progressive and enlighten 
country in the world which has not elected gold as the prefera!) 
standard.’’ 

Notrr.—No nation has elected to do so. It was a put-vy 
job, which the people of all such nations are struggling to yet 
relief from. 

5. ‘*‘ Because gold-standard countries retain silver in their ci 
culation on a parity with gold, whereas there is no silver-standa: 
country which can utilize gold as money.’’ 

Norre.—This explodes itself. It is as true now as when it 
was asserted in 1881 at the Paris International Conference 
‘* The gold-standard has not been yet consummated in Europe 
nor can it be, while $2,000,000,000 silver coin there and here ar 
by law held at par with gold coin. All law ends when that law 
ends, for neither armies nor police can exist to maintain law and 
order without silver money. They cannot dispense with silve: 
Silver-standard countries can dispense with gold money, and they 
are now, just in proportion as they are possessed with a sufficienc) 
of silver money, prospering. France is credited with possessing 
50 per cent. more silver coiv than the United States, including its 
uncoined bullion; and India is credited with possessing mor 
silver than either France or the United States ! 

6. ‘‘ Because there is no silver country on the globe whos 
wages of labor are sufficient to sustain the working classes in 
comfort and independence.’’ 

Notr.—As though the prosperity of a great people could 
depend upon the color of the money they use ! 

Is there any record of any such vast numbers of unemployed 
laborers in silver-standard countries, of such extended, of such 
frightful, increase of crime as is daily recorded in what are called 
gold-standard countries ? Why Mexico, to-day, presents the most 
attractive field for investment of any country on the globe ! 

7. Here comes the customary indorsement of bimetallism, 
or by-and-by metallism, desired, after the fundholders have ac 
quired the earth and all the fatness thereof, by foreclosure, seus 
tration, reorganization of important railway lines and other incor 
porated properties with heavy bonded debts. 

These objectors, and the class represented by Senator Hill 
and ex-Secretary Whitney, appear to concede the rights of the 
people in their demand for relief by a return to bimetallic laws: 
but they interpose the groundless objection that our country can 
not alone safely act. Years ago, before so many of our public 
men were touched by the hand of Midas and overcome by the 
glitter of gold, it was held to be the wisest policy for this county 
to compel foreign nations, by withdrawing all support from silver 
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repealing our Bland act, and so precipitate a condition of distress 
and ruin which would force Europe to adopt bimetallic laws. 
This heartless policy was recommended by President Cleveland 
and his then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Manning. It was 
literally to advocate the bankruptcy of all debtors, individual and 
The people would not have it so, and to stave off 
iction the makeshift Sherman act was passed. That in its turn 
was by chicanery, misrepresentation and a base betrayal of the 


orporate. 


people on the part of representatives elected as free silver men, 
tnally repealed. 
Emboldened by success, and undeterred by the ghastly record 
public and private distress, they now throw off the mask and 
The 


iked deformity of the proposition and its gross immorality is 


emand that the world shall bow down to their god, gold. 


becoming so apparent that all who will can see it, and the wide 
spread revolt of the people against it alarms them. 

Yet in the name of honesty they dishonestly laud the gold 

ndard, which stands convicted before the bar of public opinion 
as dishonest both in its original conception and by its results 
practical operation. 

Labored efforts are made to frighten the timid by the bold 
issertion that all the gold in the country would hie to cover and 

sappear upon the passage of an act restoring silver to equal 
mint rights. That it would go to a premium and become dearer 
and searcer. 

Let us apply the reductio ad absurdum to this argument. 

The demonetization of silver was sought to enhance the 
value of money, and all obligations payable in money. 

Its restoration to full monetary rights is opposed, because it 
will cheapen money. 

Gold will therefore become dearer by being made cheaper! 
\n absurdity ! 

The money value of gold and of silver is its highest value. 
Deprive both of the function of money what would be their value ? 
‘ Not enough to pay for mining. 

Gold which, now lying in hoards, gains a good interest, could 
no longer gain that unearned increment. On the contrary, 
t would decline in importance. Do those able men who use this 
irgument believe it to be sound—that gold would gain in value 
hy having silver placed again by its side as nature and nature’s 
God ordained ? 
vance, and most assuredly they are too astute to believe that money, 


They know that property in general would ad- 


measure of property, will go up, while the things which it is 
the office of money tomeasure and pay for are advancing. Money, 
lining, would by the immutable laws of trade seek investment 
in those forms of wealth which are rising in value in terms of 
money—price. Instead of hoarding of gold we would witness a 
irectly opposite effect, following silver restoration. All hoards, 
and little, would quickly move to fulfill the grand mission of 
money, and enliven and quicken industry and commerce in all 
their varied channels. 

It is true there might be an effort to produce a panic through 
lesign to frustrate the beneficence of such an act, or by the 
id and thoughtless locking up their money. But it would be 
temporary in its effect, if possible at all. 

But wise counsels can provide to avert any such danger by 

exercise of that power which Prof. H. D. McLeod says should 

provided for by the sovereignty to issue instant credit to sus- 

all solvent houses. This may readily be done by the issue 

emergency money to be retired as soon as the crisis is passed. 

A provision of law to that effect would, by its simple existence 
upon our statute-book, deter any attempt to precipitate a panic. 
J. W. PorRTeER. 
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Charlottesville, Va., 
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POLITICAL PRESS PARALL: 

To THE EpIroR OF THE AMERICAN. 
Dear Sir: One of the ‘‘ signs of the times ’’ f. 
the restoration of the silver currenc~ is the fact 
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party press generally is preaching fear to the people and calamity if 
silver is remonetized. The press is seeking on very slim argu- 
ments to terrorize the masses by the constant prophecy of evil 
consequences. And the regular machine politicians and press 
herein are in accord. For instance, it is not known that there is 
a single Republican, and there are very few Democratic papers 
in Iowa that are outspoken for the restoration of silver, and yet 
two-thirds of the Democratic and one-third of the Republican 
voters are for putting silver on an equality with gold at 16 to 1. 
The only thing that now obstructs the way of an anti slavery-like 
It 
took several years of a moral agitation before anybody cared 


triumph is the press and its hiding the facts from the people 
whether ‘‘slavery was voted up or down.’’ That was the last 
argument of Stephen A. Douglas when the Missouri compromise 
was repealed and ‘‘ squatter sovereignty '’ substituted therefor. 
Stephen A. Douglas when charged with being pro-slavery always 
replied he did not care whether slavery was voted up or down in 
Kansas. So now the press and many leaders show either the 
don't-care spirit, or show that of the then but 


now straddle-bug position. 


" doughtace se 


In 1860, before and after, the battle with the American con 
science was going on vigorously all the time while the press and 
leadership was doughface. ‘There was then a man in New York, 
by the name of William H. Seward, who said there was an ‘‘ irre 
pressible (moral) conflict.’’ At that time while the press and 
politicians were hiding their light under a bushel, both Democrats 
and Whigs, as voters, were gaining moral light and courage, and 
their respective parties were silently going to pieces. The Demo- 
crats were splitting in two or three parts and the Whigs were 
doing the same, so that the Whig party was even blotted out as a 
name entirely. The lesson taught by the press and leaders shows 
that no great reform comes or starts from them. ‘The man in 
office thinks that his business is now officeholding for pay, and 
he will wait and be ready to run and represent either principle. 
and its business is not to 
and advertising patron 
age is its pay. Some peoples’ idea is that editors and officeholders 
Their 


The press knows its readers are divided, 
disturb either side. Its subscription list 
are identical with reformers. But this is a great mistake. 
business is carried on for the money that is in it. Just like a mer- 
chant: they try to please, not to lead the people. They want 
their patronage and would not offend. Reformers are made of 
different material. Take even a man like John V. Farwell, of 
He is a public man in business, and he, in 
article in the Chicago Record, very recently showed up both 


an 


Chicago. 


sides of the silver question in the same article; one  para- 
graph—turn about—was for and the next one against 
remonetization of silver. That was on silver what the 1860 
doughface was on slavery. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ mashed 


that ‘‘doughface '’ and ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School’’ and such 
light as the weekly AMERICAN sends out will gather a financial 
sentiment equal by 1896 to what the moral sentiment in politics 
was 1861. Let no man wait for any light from the party 
press, nor leaders of the organized political parties. The reform 
now proposed among Democrats is not hailing from Washington, 
or officeholders. It is working up from the individual voters. 
See how it worked outside of the party in Illinois, and in spite of 
the machine! The same process is at work in other States and in 
the Republican party. Original political action is needed, within 
the party if it can be done. 
sent forth. As a general thing the old leaders and editors of 
ordinary newspapers have not even carefully studied the question. 
And there is nothing, when we think a moment, that should 
make a newspaperman or officeholder a bearer of a reform or 
patriotic torchlight. He is in his business for the money that is 
in it. The sooner the silver-movement leaders realize that the 
better work will be done. 


in 


New presses have to be ordained and 


Amos STECKEL. 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 
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FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


k LECTRIC lights will soon be authorized in the churches at 
4 Rome, Italy, for illuminating purposes, though wax candles 
and oil lamps must be retained for the use of the altars and 
shrines. 
* * 

Max Lebaudy, the prodigal ‘little sugar bowl ’’ of Paris, 
recently won the affections of the Parisians by buying the German 
horse Carloman, which, it was feared, was sure to win the Auteuil 
Steeplechase. When the race came off Carloman did not even get 
a plac e. 

# 

In Astrakhan the Kalmucks are dying out. They are 
afflicted by some mysterious mental disease that is filling the 
asylums and hospitals, and the mortality is so great that there will 
probably soon be not one of the race left in the district. 

*, 

Russia retains consular representatives in 261 foreign sea- 
ports and in 98 interior towns and cities abroad. The service in- 
cludes 33 consul-generals, 78 consuls, 213 vice-consuls and 45 
consular agents. Of this total personnel 112 are Russians and 
260 foreigners. 

* 

Of the 66 generals in the German army all but two are 
nobles. Of the 75 lieutenant-generals all but 13; of the 140 
major-generals all but 38, and of the 294 colonels all but 88 are 
nobles. In the Prussian army there are 49 regiments in which 
every officer is a noble. 

* x 

Princess Helene’s wedding veil is to be of Caen lace, which 
is rarely seen except on the caps of Norman peasant widows. 
The thread is of flax, and spun only in Normandy. ‘This lace 
was worn by Marie Antoinette as trimming for her neckerchiefs 
when she posed as a rural damsel at the Petit Trianon. 

ok 
* 

Restaurants of the first rank left the Paris Palais Royal long 
ago, and now the jewelers, the chief attraction remaining, are 
leaving as fast as their leases expire, and moving further west. 
The theatres seem likely to follow. At the corner of the Champs 
Elysees and the Rue de Berri the Palais Sport has just been 
opened, and a large arena for bicycling and a theatre are spoken 
of just off the Avenue de la Grande Armee. 


KL 

The submarine cable between Scotland and the Isle of Mull 
was recently broken for a week, but electric communication be- 
tween the island and the mainland was maintained by means of 
an induction apparatus. The distance from the mainland is two 
miles. There were already wires along the island coast. A par- 
allel line was constructed on the mainland coast, and messages 
sent over it were read by a telephone connection with the wire on 
the island, and vice versa. 

* kK 
* 

‘Ninety-three was a great claret year, not only in quantity 
which was the greatest since 1875, but in quality. The wines are 
soft and sweet, with good color and body and a remarkably at- 
tractive flavor, which will mark the year. As they ripen they 
resemble more the wines of famous years. This is true, espe- 
cially of the Graves, St. Estephe, St. Pauillac and St. Julien, but 
applies to nearly all the vintages. A great deal has been bought 
by Germany, whose importations have doubled already, and by 
Russia and Scandinavia. The originally moderate prices have 
become comparatively high, and are rapidly rising. 


MASSACHUSETTS papers say that Charles R. Culver, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has invented and patented a machine propelled by an 
electric motor and covered by a light metal or canvas shield, 
modeled to cut the wind, and extending out behind far enough 
to cover the racer. By this shield all the resistance of the wind 
will be taken off, and there may even be suction enough to give 
the rider a little impetus from behind. Culver hopes to bring the 
mile record under a minute. It all depends on how perfectly his 
electric machine works, and about this there would seem to be 
some doubt. 





Wanamaker’s 


Razors 


Just as much of a Razor store as 
though we sold nothing else; a 
better razor store because so many 
other kinds of a store. 


John Engstrom’s Swedish Razors, 


$1.50 to $3. 

J. A. Henckel’s German Razors, $1, 
$1.75 and §2. 

Geo. Wostenholm & Son's English 
Razors, £2. 

Le Coultre’s Swiss Razors, with inter- 
changeable blades 

Star Safety Razors, with one to seven 
blades. 


Basement, centre. 


Men’s Outing Goods 


The Chestnut Street Arcade holds 
a new treat to-day—outing goods 
for money-saving men ; outing goods 
so all-desirable that you'll become 
men without half 
trying. Neglige Shirts, Bicycle 
Trousers, Leather Belts. 


money - saving 


Tourists’ Stationery 


Wanamaker Linen. 
Quaker City Linen. 
Pretty nearly every user of linen 
paper has come to know them—the 
first sort costing half as much as 
you pay for the Royal Irish Linen, 
and experts cannot easily tell the 
difference. 

The Quaker City Linen costs only 
about half as much as the Wana- 
maker—¥ ream, weighing 1 lbs., 
for 25c. 

Envelopes to match, 5c a pack. 

Most stationers have a string to 
their apparently cheap papers, in 
that you are charged extra prices 
for the envelopes. No better en- 
velopes than we sell for 5c are 
made to cost roc and 15c in many 
stores. 


Oil Stoves 


The student lamp was maybe the 
most absolutely safe burner of coal 
oil ever used, and Quaker City Oil 
Stoves are made on just the same 
principle. We have them in prac- 
tical operation—no guesswork in 
the statement that they are ideal 
Summer cookers. Three sizes— 


One 8-inch circular burner, top 14x14 
inches ; height 16 inches, §3. 
Two-burner, top 14x24 inches, $5.50. 
Three-burner, top 14x36 inches, §8. 
A booklet telling of Oil Stoves 
from soc up, and Gas Stoves, is 
ready for askers, at the counters or 
by mail. 


JOHN WANAMAK®Y?. 


It’s ALMOST |: 
sible to make ago: me; 
by our patented s\s 
that does not pro; 

If a misfit does o--.:; 
don’t allow it to go 


of the store—senJ 

our ‘56-95’? book. 

E. O. THomPson 
Finest Merchant 7 
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WORSTED YARNS 
Selling Agent for Bristol \ Mills 


Highland Worsted Mill 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 





BarKER & Company 
429 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial! | usines 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other !oans, bot 
in American and European markets. 


European correspondents very 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission 





THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LOonG 
BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoug! Liscu® 





sion of the silver question presented 4 
very clear and readable man: 
Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40° 
For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAS 
119 S. Fourth Street 

——— 

le oN 

PELMONT SCHOOL / ec 

the foothills, near San Frat m “ 

and conducted as a fitting s r a 


colleges and technical schoo! 
by electricity, and has every »¢ “a 
sanitary, and recreative applia: : 
and surroundings of Belmont 

surpassed, but it is intended 

shall be valued more for its educ eo 
than for climate and natural ! me 4 
shall stimulate its boys to a bett« es ail 
spiritual life, and leave them ah . : 
school memories. The Cataloz 
Views contain detailed informa‘ 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harv 
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CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 
ANUFACTURERS of cheap shoes say that they make only 
\[ } cents a pair in retailing them, and find the business 
profitable only because of selling an immense number. 
* OK 
* 


Professor Hunicke, of Washington University, St. Louis, is 


be obtained from sea water at a cost of $1, every ton of water 


redding from two to four cents’ worth of gold. He insists that 
n will hereafter suffer from a scarcity of gold; that gold 
will come from ‘‘ the vasty deep’’ whenever called for, though 
spirit tuse to come. 
T 
* 


* 


fact that the banks of Salem, Oregon, have recently laid 

ply of cents, so as to be able to make exact change, is a 

r comment in the local newspapers, one of which remarks 

is getting to be pretty close picking’’ there. It is onlya 

vears since the smallest coin in use anywhere west of the 
Miss was the nickel, and even now in many of the further 
West cities the humble cent is despised. In buying at the 


sores. t the account figures an odd two cents, the customer gets 


ree cents, the customer pays a nickel. But the boom 

eC passing, and cents are becoming money pretty much 
* 

London Daily News says that the system of combating 

plague in Cyprus by the government purchasing live 

cust weight and destroying them has not been altogether 

su |. Arthur Young, director of survey of the Agricul- 

irtment, furnishes some curious figures regarding the 


ieust campaign of last spring. The period is only about six 
weeks. (uring which time considerably moré than 286,000,000 of 
these posts were so purchased at a cost of £3,600. It is curious 

t it, owing apparently to the differing weight of the insect 
at va! stages of its development, the number of locusts ob 


ir r one piastre (a piastre is about twopence halfpenny) 
var m 185 to 747. 


* 
Betore the Royal Society of New South Wales, a member re- 
atly pfesented a summary of the various reasons which have 
wen put forth to account for the existence of alluvial gold other 


ld and accepted one, that it had been set free by pro- 
cesses lisintegration. Details are also given of a large number 
Hexperiments made with a view to determine whether a nucleus 
mmersed in a gold solution and in the presence of such 
as would be likely to occur in nature, will increase in 
conclusion being that gold is deposited when the 

in contact not only with metaliferous sulphides and 
vhich form strong galvanic couples, but also with such 
is iron oxides, charcoal, graphite, sandstone, granite, 
‘and marble, which form but weak galvanic couples 
old nucleus. It is doubtful, he thinks, whether the 
ssertion as to the greater fineness of nugget as com- 
coarse vein gold has any foundation in fact ; with fine 
ld there is such a difference, but this is thought to re- 
the removal of silver and other impurities by solution, 
ng to the larger relative surfaces exposed. Furthermore, the 


attior assumes that large nuggets could be artificially produced 
y met used in his own experiments, and that gold is prob- 
“\Y Dein. so deposited at the present day. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








HEN a fellow weds a woman, 
And they both in debt do run, 
When neither one can pay the bills, 
Then two hearts beat as one. 
* 


| whisky and water, my son,’’ said an old toper to his 
a dilution and a snare.”’ 


— 
t+ 


,. ** Mecical student who recently dropped a piece of paper, on 
vord ‘‘ Monkey’’ was written in large letters, in the 
‘essor against whom he had a spite, told the joke to 
xt day the professor said to the class, in bland and 

‘‘Gentlemen, I have to thank one of your number 


” 





ban courtesy of dropping his card in my cap yesterday. 
4at student was called ‘‘ Monkey ’’ ever after. 








out applying for a process by which, he claims $10,000 worth of 
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‘*Yes,’’ she admitted, ‘‘ girls marry without thinking.”’ 
Her mind dwelt upon the past. 
‘‘And you?”’ he whispered. 
She smiled. 
‘*Oh, I had rehearsed so much I didn’t have to think.’ 
* OK 
‘‘Say, mister,’’ he called, with his head in the door of a 
Michigan Avenue grocery, ‘‘do you own a hoss ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I own a horse,’’ replied the grocer, as he looked up 
from his paper. 

‘‘And a wagon?’’ 

‘*Yes—what of it?”’ 

‘‘Nuthin’ ‘cept you are mistaken about the wagon,’’ drawled 
the boy. ‘' Your hoss took a skate down the street about five 
minutes ago and there hain’t nuff of that there wagon left to 
make a club of.’’ 

* 

An incident which occurred the other day in a Cardiganshire 
chapel, where the congregation was made up largely of seafaring 
men, is now going the rounds. A figure used by the preacher 
related to a captain at his wits’ end when navigating his ship 
through a narrow, shallow, winding channel, abounding with rocks 
and strong currents. The faces of some of the listeners were perfect 
pictures as the preacher eloquently described the details and the 
difficulties of the voyage. The ship ran against a bank, and in a 
thrilling burst the preacher shouted, ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ 
‘* God knows,”’ cried an old sailor, ‘‘ for you are going starn fore 
most! ”’ 


sc? 


In a volume of l'ransactions ’’ recently printed by the 
Grolier Club, there are some amusing stories told by Mr. Frederick 
Keppel, and among them this of Matthew Arnold: ‘‘ After his 
return to London from his first lecturing tour in this country he 
visited Mrs. Proctor * * then eighty years old. * * * 
In giving Mr. Arnold a motherly cup of tea she asked him, ‘‘ And 
what did they say about you in America?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
literary autocrat, ‘‘they said I was conceited, and they said my 
clothes didn’t fit me.’’ ‘‘ Well, now,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘I 
think they were mistaken as to the clothes.’’ 


wn 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant re ceipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 


famous grades of White Shirts are : ‘‘ The Won 
der,’”’ at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’ at 75 cents; e 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 


Made,”’ at $1.25. 
own workrooms. The Custom Department ex- 


All most carefully made in our 


ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art 


Shipping —_ 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 


in History 
and 
Politics 


The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


AMERICAN MARINE 


—(Question 


William W. Bates, 





Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex- 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 
In one volume, 8vo, $4.00, 
489 pages. 

Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 

336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PON ar § THEATRICAL. t 
ON ewe 


att CH STANDS. ETC. 


Leaves Race St. Wharf, Philadel- 
phia, at 7.30 a.M., connecting with 
train leaving Wilmington at 9 A. M., 
daily, and stopping at Chester, Tues- 
days and Saturdays, at 8.15 a. M. 


FARE ROUNDTRIP $1. OOo. 
Children Half Price. : 


CWE RUSSELL Swanace® 
III (hestnut SE Philadelphia? 




















THE AMERICAN. 


CUNARD LINE> 
TO EUROPE 


Oldest Crossing the Atlantic. 


CAMPANIA, LUCANIA 
UMBRIA, ETRURIA 
Ki mt ASSAGES 
Lucania lays hours, 24 minute 
ss Campar lays hours, 18 minutes 
5 / urvda 


JAMES HOGAN, Gen’! Agt., 
339 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





The Sanitarian 


Is THE BEST Sanitary publication in 
\merica ' Wississippi Valley Medica 
Vonth/y\: ** Easily maintains its superi 
ority over all similar publications '’ ( J/ed 
wal World); and ‘Has accomplished 


all the other sanitary 
papers put together" (//ydraulic and 
Santlary Plumber). ‘' The Editor, Dr 
A. N. BELL, 


cantile community for his co-operation 


more good than 


is well known to the mer 


with the merchants in quarantine reform, 
and to his profession as a leader in Sani 
tary Science'’ (New York 


€ OMMINECT CE). 


g6 Pages TEXT Monthly ; 


rWO Volumes Yearly. 


ca Number 
cent postage stamps 


8; oo a year, in advance 
copies, 2oc, (ten two 
Be All communications should be addresse« 

to the Editor, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Journal of 


Sample 














Cans” 


— 


Financial 








Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 





Coin’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 


to our friends and readers for 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF 


“THE AMERICAN,’’ 


30 CENTS. 


119 8. FOURTH §1 


OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICI 


LJuly 6, 189, 





ESTABLISHED 1847.———--—-— 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. - 





(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


Gold Medal 
to Amateur Photographers. 





‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘*Far superior to ordinary guides." 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


1/- FACH. ILLUSTRATED. 


MAps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, 


F.R.G.S 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND 
CARDIGAN BAY 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN 


.Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., 
Specimen and lists, 50 cents. 


Egypt and Palestine. 
North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. 


F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
Crown §vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 


Darlington & Cow Llangollen, 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 





The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous note 


OFFICERS. 


President, DALLAS SANDERS. 


First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 


Second Vice-President, JACOB 


S. DISSTON. 


Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR 


Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. oe 

GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. Sant S H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890 


THOMAS D. PEARCE 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON 
MICHAEL J. RYAN 
DALLAS SANDERS. 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 
WM. H. GREEN. 


indet the ge 


law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, Count: y y, Town 6 naper 


Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylv ania. 


a State bank can. 


To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to intro 
Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit and he #1 


Savings 


and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. can 
The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphis porn 


or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has 1 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy 
All are welcome. 


It cannot discc 
d duce you at oe 
] wait of F ye 


‘After this you ma} 


sums awaiting tear an a a tiee 
y by putting away a small am oust at 
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mat 


of | 





